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It is customary to preface any 
account of the life and achievements 
of a successful child of New Hamp- 
shire, whose work has been done 
outside the state, by reference to the 
many notable sons of the Granite 
State who have won distinction in 
public, professional and business life 
in other parts of the country. In 
briefly outlining the career, and pay- 
ing some small measure of merited 
tribute for the notable work of the 
late Hon. Stilson Hutchins, who 
departed this life in Washington, 
on April 21, 1912, it is pertinent 
and proper to remark that he was 
one of half a dozen men—natives 
of this state—who held conspicuous 
place in the field of American journal- 
ism, each for many years. 

Included in this brilliant group, 
aside from the subject of this sketch, 
were Charles Gordon Greene, native 
of Boscawen, founder of the Boston 
Post and for more than forty years 
its editor, born July 1, 1804, died 
September 27, 1886; Horace Greeley, 
native of Amherst, founder of the 
New York Tribune, and editor thereof 
from 1841 till 1872; born February 
3, 1811, died November 29, 1872; 
Charles A. Dana, native of Hinsdale, 
managing editor of the New York 
Tribune, under Greeley, from 1849 
to 1862, editor of the New York Sun 
from 1868 to 1896; born August 8, 
1819; died October 17, 1896; Horace 
White, native of Colebrook, editor of 
the Chicago Tribune from 1864 to 
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1874; editor of the New York Evening 
Post from 1883 to 1903; born Angust 
10, 1834; now retired; and Jonas Mills 
Bundy, native of Colebrook, served 
on the Milwaukee Wisconsin, and 
the New York Evening Post; editor 
of the New York Evening Mail from 
1868 to 1891; born April 17, 1835; 
died September 8, 1891. 

Stitson HutcHins was born in 
Whitefield, N. H., November 14, 
1838, the son of Stilson and Clara 
(Eaton) Hutchins. He came of nota- 
ble ancestry on both sides, tracing 
his line of descent back to John 
Hutchins, who was a settler in Haver- 
hill, Mass., as early as 1646, and to 
Francis Eaton of the Mayflower 
colony. His paternal and maternal 
great-grandfathers, Capt. Nathaniel 
Hutchins and Capt. Nathaniel Eaton, 
were gallant and distinguished sol- 
diers of the Revolution, both partici- 
pating in the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and serving throughout the war. The 
son of the former—Stilson Eastman 
Hutchins, married Rebecca Eaton, 
daughter of the latter, and inter- 
marriage between the families con- 
tinued in subsequent generations, 
Clara Eaton of Hopkinton, mother 
of the subject of this sketch, being a 
grand-daughter of Captain Eaton, 
and a cousin of her husband. 

Stilson Hutchins was a posthumous 
child, his father having suddenly 
died several months before his birth, 
leaving his mother in very moderate 
circumstances. Animated by the 
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heroic spirit of her ancestry, she 
bravely faced the difficulties in her 
way and inspired in the heart of her 
son that earnest purpose and ambition, 
which, with such educational advan- 
tages as he was able to secure, set 
him at an early age on the highway 
to success. She removed to Hop- 
kinton, her native town, where her 
son attended the public school and 
the famous Hopkinton Academy, then 
under the direction of that celebrated 
New Hampshire educator, Prof. Dyer 
H. Sanborn. After some years she 
married Hiram Somerby of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., and removed to 
that place. Following a year at 
Harvard young Stilson engaged as a 
reporter on the Boston Herald. He 
had served but a few months in that 
capacity when the family, in 1855, 
removed to Osage, Iowa; but the 
newspaper instinct had already be- 
come so strongly developed, that, 
although but seventeen years of age, 
he became editor of the Osage Dem- 
ocrat, and later on, was editor of the 
North Iowan in the same place. 
Seeking a wider field and larger 
opportunity, he removed, in 1858, 
to Des Moines, where he was editor 
of the Telegraph for three years, going 
then to Dubuque, where he became 
editor and joint proprietor of the 
Dubuque Herald, which, under his 
vigorous editorial direction, became 
the leading Democratic newspaper of 
the state, and so continued until 1866, 
when he sold it and removed to St. 
Louis, Mo. The years of his editorial 
control of the Herald covered the 
exciting period of the civil war, and 
the Herald was an uncompromising 
Democratic paper throughout. It 
opposed the war, as unnecessary, in 
the outset, and unsparingly criticised 
the policy of its conduct, which, as 
Democratic leaders then contended, 
and never ceased to believe, under 
the machinations of Stanton and 
Zachariah Chandler, was directed 
more toward the promotion of Repub- 
lican party success than prompt 
victory for the Union arms. The 
treatment of General McClellan, by 
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the administration, and the manifest 
determination that Union victory 
should not be achieved under his 
command, was condemned by the 
Democratic press of the country 
wherever the courage of conviction 
was freely exercised, and the columns 
of the Dubuque Herald furnished 
constant and convincing evidence 
that its fearless young editor had no 
sympathy with the administration 
policy. Undeterred by popular 
clamor, or by threats of personal 
violence, such as silenced many a 
Democratic newspaper or editor in 
those days, he proclaimed his opin- 
ions without hesitation. He was an 
earnest defender of General McClellan 
and gave him vigorous support as 
the Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1864, the nomination having 
been accorded him by his party, as 
a mark of confidence in his patriotism, 
as well as a testimonial to his fitness 
and ability, notwithstanding the 
humiliation to which he had been 
subjected through the wiles of his 
political adversaries. 

Immediately upon his removal to 
St. Louis, Mr. Hutchins established 
the Times, which he made a live, 
progressive Democratic paper, and 
a formidable rival of the Missourt 
Republican, then in spite of its name 
occupying the Democratic field in 
that great city. He now had a field 
of operation commensurate with his 
ambition and ability, and he made 
the most of the opportunity pre- 
sented. He not only made his paper 
the champion of progressive principles 
and policies, commanding a wide 
influence and liberal patronage, but 
entered, personally, into active pol- 
itics, in opposition to the then existing 
Democratic “machine” dominating 
the party in both city and state 
affairs, to such purpose that, in a 
triangular contest, in the fall of 1872, 
he was chosen a representative in 
the Missouri legislature from the 
sixth St. Louis district. 

He had already come to be recog- 
nized as a leading figure in the younger 
element of the party in the state, 
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and was strongly supported for the 
speakership. In fact, his election 
to that position was generally con- 
ceded, but was finally prevented by 
a sharp trick played upon his friends 
in the nominating caucus, and which 
aroused such indignation that his 
election to the United States Senate 
to succeed Gen. Francis P. Blair was 
proposed and would have been effected 
but for his own refusal to be a candi- 
date, on the ground that an older 
and more experienced man should be 
selected for the position. Resent- 
ment of the underhanded methods 
by which his defeat for the speaker- 
ship was accomplished, prevailed to 
. such extent, however, that General 
Blair, himself, some of whose friends 
were responsible for that outcome, 
was defeated for reelection, and that 
political anomaly, Lewis V. Bogy, 
finally chosen. 

Mr. Hutchins was the recognized 
leader of his party in the house; 
prominent in all legislative work. 
He was reelected in the fall of 1874, 
and in the next session served as 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
committee—the leading committee 
of the house. During this session 
he introduced and carried through 
to final passage, a measure thoroughly 
revolutionizing the taxation system of 
the state, and put Missouri abreast 
of other progressive states in this 
important. direction. 

In the campaign of 1872, Mr. 
Hutchins, in his newspaper and on 
the stump, gave hearty support to 
Horace Greeley, with whom he had 
always disagreed politically, until his 
espousal of the Liberal Republican 
cause and nomination for the presi- 
dency, subsequently endorsed by the 
Democratic Convention. He _ re- 
spected Greeley for his honesty and 
his wonderful ability and felt that 
the direction of national affairs might 
safely be intrusted to his hands. In 
1876 he was an early advocate of 
Samuel J. Tilden’s nomination for 
the presidency, and, as chairman of 
the Missouri delegation in the St. 
Louis Convention, was able to con- 
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tribute powerfully to that end, as he 
did subsequently to the election of 
Tilden and Hendricks at the polls, 
and the choice of a Democratic major- 
ity in the electoral college which 
would have insured their election but 
for the fraudulent reversal of the 
result in three Southern states, then 
under “carpet-bag”’ control, through 
the most desperate and diabolical 
political conspiracy ever engineered 
in this or any other country. Had 
the will of the people been fully 
carried out, and Mr. Tilden inaugu- 
rated as President, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Hutchins would have 
received distinguished recognition at 
his hands, as he was one of the notable 
coterie of young Democrats in the 
country, who, rallying to his support 
with singular zeal and earnestness, 
commanded in full measure his con- 
fidence as well as gratitude. 

During his political and newspaper 
career in St. Louis, which continued 
till 1877, in the last three years of 
which he also owned the Dispatch— 
now the Post-Dispatch of that city,— 
Mr. Hutchins became more or less 
intimately associated with many of 
the most prominent journalists of 
the country, with not a few of whom 
he ever continued on terms of close 
friendship. It was during this time 
that Joseph Pulitzer, then a wander- 
ing Hungarian Jew, seeking entry 
into American journalism went to 
that city, and, after much struggle, 
at last fairly commenced the career, 
whose ultimate success so far as 
financial results are concerned, is 
without parallel in American news- 
paper history. To Stilson Hutchins, 
as much as to any other man, at 
least, was Joseph Pulitzer indebted 
for the friendly assistance which 
sped him on the way to final triumph; 
and for Mr. Hutchins he ever cher- 
ished as much of friendly regard as 
it was possible for one of his peculiar 
nature and characteristics to retain 
for any man. 

In 1877 Mr. Hutchins disposed of 
the Times, and all his other newspaper 
interests in St. Louis, for a very 
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handsome sum, as then regarded 
at least, and soon after came east 
proposing the purchase of the New 
York World if satisfactory terms 
could be made. He was unable, 
however, to effect what he considered 
reasonable terms, and it was his lot 
six years later to see that paper pass 
into the hands of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Turning his back upon the commer- 
cial metropolis, Mr. Hutchins went 
to Washington where he was soon 
led to the conclusion that a Demo- 
cratic morning paper at the national 
capital was not only needed but 
might ultimately become a profitable 
investment, and, on December 6, 
1877, he commenced the publication 
of the Washington Post which he 
conducted with constantly increasing 
success till 1889, his elder son— 
Walter Stilson Hutchins—with whom 
his relations were always of the 
closest and most confidential nature, 
being managing editor throughout. 
The year after the establishment of 
the Post, Mr. Hutchins bought the 
National Union, a Republican paper, 
which he merged in the Post. In 
1887 he acquired control of The Critic, 
an evening paper, whose publication 
he separately continued, and in 1888 
he bought the National Republican, 
which he merged with the Post, thus 
clearing the field of Republican papers. 
In January, 1889, then controlling 
the entire morning newspaper field 
at the capital, and, with The Critic, 
dividing the evening field with the 
Star, classed as independent, at that 
time, Mr. Hutchins disposed of his 
entire newspaper property, selling 
the Post, at a large price to Frank 
Hatton, Ex-Postmaster General, and 
Congressman Beriah Wilkins of Ohio 
and The Critic to a syndicate headed 
by Hallet Kilbourn. 

This sale was made in order that 
he might devote all his resources and 
energy to the development of the Mer- 
genthaler linotype enterprise, which 
has since as thoroughly revolution- 
ized the work of composition as has 
the power press, with its multiple 
improvements, that of printing. One 
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Ottmar Mergenthaler, an ingenious, 
but impecunious German, had con- 
ceived the idea, and so far carried 
it into operation as to be able to 
convince the intelligent observer of 
the feasibility of his device; but had 
failed utterly to command the finan- 
cial aid essential to the successful 
development of the project for the 
perfection and popularization of the 
intricate labor-saving machine which 
has since been installed in most of 
the great newspaper establishments 
and publishing houses of the world, 
though bitterly antagonized, as most 
great labor-saving devices have always 
ignorantly been, by the labor unions. 
Mr. Hutchins’ attention had been 
called to Mergenthaler’s invention, 
and his interest was strongly aroused. 
He became fully satisfied of its merit 
and practicability, seeing therein not 
only advantage to the world but 
fortune for those who should succeed 
in fully developing the enterprise. 
He acquired a large interest in the 
patents, and set himself to the work 
of organization and development. 
It was a long and severe struggle 
upon which he had entered, but, 
with his characteristic vigor and 
determination, he pushed forward to 
ultimate success. He soon found 
necessary a greater amount of capital 
than he had at his command, and 
enlisted in the enterprise such men 
as Whitelaw Reid, D. O.-Mills, Oliver 
Payne, and others of their class, the 
first perfected machines being installed 
in the Tribune establishment by 
Mr. Reid, which fact gave the enter- 
prise its first substantial advance, 
other great newspapers soon following 
the Tribune in their adoption. Mr. 
Hutchins organized the company and 
was a director from the start. He also 
placed all the foreign patents, making 
several trips abroad in pursuit of the 
work. In this enterprise he made 
much money—the bulk, indeed, of 
the very handsome fortune, conserv- 
atively estimated at more than 
$3,000,000, which he left at his 
decease—but his profits were small 
compared with those of the great 
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capitalists whose co-operation he had 
enlisted. 

Meanwhile he had turned his atten- 
tion in other directions to no incon- 
siderable extent, becoming a large 
operator in Washington real estate, 
aiding materially in developing many 
sections of the city, wherein had 
been his home, mainly, for the last 
thirty-four years—more than one-half 
of his active lifetime—in which he 
took no little pride, and in the pro- 
motion of whose welfare he was as 
earnest as any man can be who is 
without any direct voice in control 
of the government of the city in 
which he lives, which is, unhappily 
or otherwise, as it may be, the con- 
dition of every resident of the na- 
tional capital. He projected many 


improvements, and himself planned 
and built the Great Falls Electric ra‘l- 
road, up the Potomac, eight miles, 
to “‘Cabin John Bridge,’”’ one of the 
noted points of interest about the 
capital, which road he subsequently 
disposed of, it being now a part of 


the Washington Railway and Elec- 
tric Company’s extensive system. He 
was also actively interested in and 
president of a company formed for 
the improvement and protection of 
the Palisades of the Potomac, a 
natural attraction second only in 
interest and importance to the famous 
Palisades of the Hudson. He held 
an interest in a coal mine in Virginia, 
and built there for the development 
of the same a railway thirteen miles 
in length, which is now a part of the 
Seaboard Air Line. Incidental to a 
real estate deal, in 1896, he acquired 
the Washington Times newspaper, 
which was conducted for a time under 
his son’s management, and published 
in the Hutchins Building, which he 
erected at the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Tenth street; but was 
sold in 1901 to Frank A. Munsey, 
and is now one of the chain of papers 
controlled by that enterprising pub- 
lisher. Mr. Hutchins gradually ac- 
quired extensive properties in both 
the business and residential sections 
of Washington, and was regarded as 
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one of the city’s most successful 
realty operators, being particularly 
active in opening up new localities 
for residential occupation. 

Although his life work was mainly 
done elsewhere, Mr. Hutchins ever 
cherished a deep and loyal affection 
for his native state, and at one time 
made it his legal residence, his purpose 
then being to make it ultimately 
his permanent abiding place. He 
leased a house in Laconia in the 
summer of 1879, and occupied it, 
with his family, and, shortly after, 
purchased Governor’s Island, in Lake 
Winnipesaukee, where he subsequently 
built a substantial and costly summer 
residence, and made many extensive 
improvements, including the erection 
of numerous farm buildings and the 
laying out of a highway around the 
island, which contains some 600 acres 
ofland. He engaged a farm manager, 
bought a lot of blooded stock, and 
carried on agricultural operations to 
a greater or less extent for several 
years, spending, here, considerable 
time in the summer season, and 
entertaining many friends and not- 
able guests. A few years since, as 
many will recall, he leased the place 
for the season for the occupancy of 
the German Ambassador, Baron von 
Sternberg, and his suite. 

In the fall of 1879, Mr. Hutchins 
organized a company for the purchase 
and publication of the Manchester 
Union. The Daily Union, then a 
small evening paper, and the Union 
Democrat, a more pretentious weekly 
which had been a strong Democratic 
paper in the days of James M. Camp- 
bell and Alpheus A. Hanscom, were 
then published by Campbell & Hans- 
com, a son and brother of the for- 
mer publishers. Upon consummating 
the purchase, Mr. Hutchins, having 
secured an Associated Press franchise 
for the paper, immediately trans- 
formed the daily into a live morning 
paper, and perfected arrangements 
for its prompt transmission to all 
parts of the state. In carrying out 
his plans in this direction he pur- 
chased and arranged for running a 
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small car up the Concord and Mont- 
real main line, to carry the paper to 
the principal places along the route. 
This plan was not long in operation, 
however, for it soon resulted in the 
putting on of a regular early morning 
train by the railroad, which event- 
ually started out from Boston, thus 
accommodating the morning papers 
of that city, as well as the Union. 
This train, to the present day, is 
known as the “paper train,’ and 
has proven a great convenience and 
accommodation to, people in the 
lower part of the state desiring to 
do business in the north country and 
return the same day. For this great 
convenience, as well as for a morning 
daily within the limits of the state 
(the Union still continuing as such, 
and no other paper, out of several 
that have been attempted, surviving 
in the field) the people of New Hamp- 
shire are indebted primarily, and it 
is safe to say entirely, to the enter- 
prise of Stilson Hutchins, who, if 
he had done nothing else for the 
benefit of his native state, would have 
accomplished more than many of 
those who have been hailed as bene- 
factors by its people. 

In 1884 he disposed of his interest in 
the Union, the direct management 
of which had necessarily been en- 
trusted to business associates and 
subordinates though he had outlined 
and directed its general policy. Mean- 
while, however, he had taken an 
active interest in political affairs in 
the state and had frequently spoken 
to good effect, upon the stump in 
advocacy of the Democratic cause. 
In November, 1884, he was chosen a 
representative to the legislature from 
Laconia and served with distinction 
during the session opening the follow- 
ing January. The speaker of the 
house for this session was Hon. 
Edgar Aldrich of Littleton, now and 
for many years past, Judge of the 
U.S. District Court for New Hamp- 
shire, and the clerk, Edwin F. Jones 
of Manchester, president of the recent 
Constitutional Convention. Mr. 
Hutchins was assigned to service 
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upon the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the most important in the House, of 
which Gen. Gilman Marston of Exe- 
ter was chairman, his only Demo- 
cratic associates being Messrs. 
O’Connor of Manchester and Stone 
of Andover; also to the Committee 
on National Affairs, of which Capt. 
Henry B. Atherton of Nashua was 
chairman. He also served on a 
special joint committee to confer 
with the general government in 
reference to accommodations for the 
state library. 

He was frequently heard in debate, 
on questions of moment, on the floor 
of the House during the session, but 
at no time more effectively than in 
support of the bill reinforcing the 
purity of elections law by incorpo- 
rating the important sections which 
had been cut out by the Republican 
majority when the measure, intro- 
duced by Hon. Harry Bingham, was 
originally enacted in 1876. This bill 
he introduced and carried through 
the legislature, in collaboration with 
Mr. Bingham, who was then a 
member of the Senate. It was intro- 
duced July 2, and reported ‘‘inex- 
pedient”’ from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee August 5, Mr. Gilmore of 
Manchester presenting the report, 
which was laid on the table, on motion 
of Mr. O’Connor of Manchester, who 
called it up August 26. Mr. Hutchins 
spoke earnestly against the report 
and in favor of the measure, being 
supported by Mr. Stone of Andover 
and by Mr. Hackett of Belmont, a 
Republican not in sympathy with 
the dominant party machine. Captain 
Atherton of Nashua was also heard 
in favor of the bill, which was bitterly 
opposed by Mr. Gilmore of Man- 
chester and Mr. Bell (John J.) of 
Exeter. A roll call being demanded 
on the question of the adoption of 
the report, comparatively few dared 
go on record as opponents of such a 
measure, and the report was rejected 
by a vote of 40 in the affirmative to 
195 in the negative. The bill was 


then promptly put upon its passage, 
which was carried without division, 
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and then sent to the Senate, which 
body concurred in its enactment, 
making ours one of the most stringent 
laws fer the protection of the purity 
of the ballot to be found in any state 
in the Union, though, sad to say, it 
is far less thoroughly enforced than 
the friends of good government might 
wish. 

On the same day on which this 
important measure passed the House, 
through his active agency, Mr. 


Hutchins presented the state with 
a most interesting and important 
paper or document, embracing the 
signatures of the Federal Government 
officials in service July 4, 1876, the 
gift being accompanied by the follow- 
ing note which is fully explanatory: 


Concorp, N. H., August 26, 1885. 
To the Honorable Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 


I desire to present to the State, 
through the honorable body over 
which you preside, a framed exhibit 
of the signatures of the adminis- 
trators of the Federal government, 
at the beginning of the second 
century, July 4, 1876, there being, 
as I believe, but one other copy in 
existence, which is preserved, along 
with the Declaration of Independence 
adopted just one hundred years 
previously, in the state department 
of the United States. 

As this instrument contains the 
signature of the recently deceased 
General Grant, then president of the 
United States, together with thé 
autographs of his cabinet, the justices 
of the supreme court, and members 
of the Senate and house of repre- 
sentatives at the beginning of our 
second century of independence, I 
have thought it would be a peculiarly 
appropriate addition to the historical 
treasures of the legislative chamber, 
where it has been placed by the 
sergeant-at-arms, and where I trust 
it will remain. 


Respectfully, 
Stinson HvutTcHINs. 
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A joint resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Hutchins, for this interesting and 
valuable gift, introduced by Mr. Bell 
of Exeter by unanimous consent, was 
read three times and adopted under 
suspension of the rules, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence, which 
was promptly voted by that body. 
The exhibit still remained, a conspic- 
uous ornament on the wall of the 
house between the main entrances, 
until the erection of the new building, 
when it was removed, for greater 
safety from fire to the corridor of the 
same, where it is studied with interest 
by both members and visitors, and 
its historic value will be more and 
more fully recognized as the years 
go by. 

His service in 1885 was his only 
legislative service in New Hampshire. 
His name was several times brought 
forward for the Democratic Congres- 
sional nomination in the First District, 
and he received a handsome support; 
but the hostility of the existing 
“machine” to any ‘‘new comer’ of 
whose control there was ground for 
for doubt, was sufficient to preclude 
the possibility of success for the 
movement. Then, as in no small 
degree at present, with all the 
“progress”? supposed to have been 
made, corporation influence was dom- 
inant in the affairs of both parties, 
and no man could hope for preference 
for any important place, not properly 
endorsed by the controlling powers. 

During the more recent years of 
his life, the magnitude of his business 
affairs in Washington and elsewhere, 
and, latterly, the condition of his 
health, precluded the long and fre- 
quent visits to New Hampshire, in 
which he had formerly indulged, 
though scarcely a season passed when 
his presence, for a time at least, in 
his native state was not noted. 

Endowed with a remarkable con- 
stitution, the gift of his sturdy New 
England ancestry, Mr. Hutchins, in 
spite of his manifold activities, had 
never known a day’s sickness un- 
til February, 1904, when overwork 
and exposure during severe weather 
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brought on a serious illness during 
which his life was despaired of. His 
recovery enabled him once more to 
give personal attention to his business 
affairs and during the next six years 
he made many important additions 
to his realty holdings in Washington. 
A portion of the summer of 1905 he 
spent on Governor’s Island which he 
again visited in 1908 and, for the last 
time, in September, 1910. In 1909 
he went to Europe spending some 
months in Germany, England and 
France, returning to Washington in 
December. 

In March, 1911, he suffered an at- 
tack of cerebral hemorrhage, resulting 
in partial paralysis, from which he 
never recovered; yet he lingered, 
though several times seemingly at the 
point of death, until just before mid- 
night on the 21st of April, last, when, 
after many hours of complete uncon- 
sciousness, the end came and the 
tired spirit, which in the zenith of its 
powers knew neither rest not fatigue, 
was at final peace. 


Stilson Hutchins was a vigorous 
and forceful speaker, as well as writer. 
His style was lucid, compact and 
comprehensive, carrying both point 


and weight. He might have achieved 
the highest distinction, either as an 
editorial writer or a popular orator, 
had he been content to bend his 
energies in such direction; but he 
was too full of restless energy and 
the fire of action thus to confine 
himself. It was for him to plan, to 
project and organize, to select the 
men to carry out the work contem- 
plated, and leave to them the mere 
mental drudgery or sustained effort 
requisite to the full accomplishment 
of his purposes, though he never failed 
to maintain effective oversight of their 
work. 

He was a man of great physical 
power and endurance, as well as 
intense mental activity, determined 
purpose and unbending will, as indi- 
cated by his solid, well-set physique, 
large head, strong features, bright 
expressive eye, square jaw and firm 
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mouth. Preeminently he was a man 
who “‘did things,” and almost invari- 
ably did them well. With all his 
firmness and determination, his vault- 
ing ambition and restless energy, he 
was a man of kindly heart and gener- 
ous impulses. His friendships were 
many and strong, his benefactions 
notable, his charities unlimited, but 
unadvertised. His manner was most 
genial, his habits democratic. He 
lived generously and entertained with 
aliberal hand. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in the establishment of the 
Home for the Blind in Washington, 
contributing the larger part of the 
cost of the building, gave the city the 
marble statue of Benjamin Franklin 
which stands at the corner of Tenth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and also the splendid bronze statue 
of Daniel Webster at the intersection 
of Sixteenth Street and Massachu- 
setts Avenue, in the center of one 
of the finest residential sections. He 
was impelled to make the latter gift 
through his conviction that the Web- 
ster statue in the State House park 
at Concord, and its. replica in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 
do scant justice to the real figure of the 
great expounder of the Constitution 
—New Hampshire’s most illustrious 
son—for whom, having seen him in 
his boyhood days, upon some notable 
occasion, he entertained a measure 
of admiration and respect, bordering 
almost upon veneration. 

Mention of these gifts of statues 
brings to mind the fact that the 
artistic temperament was developed 
in Mr. Hutchins in’a remarkable 
degree, manifesting itself particularly 
in his rare judgment as to the real 
merit and value of both statuary 
and paintings. Of the worth of the 
latter he seemed to have instant 
intuitive knowledge. In his extended 
travel through the old world he visited 
all the famous art galleries, and his 
familiarity with the great master- 
pieces was noted among connois- 
seurs and experts. He bought exten- 
sively, both for his own delectation 
and the benefit of friends, always 





Hon. Stilson Hutchins 


relying upon his own judgment and 
rarely, if ever, being deceived. 

Some sons of New Hampshire have 
acquired more wealth; some have 
gained greater distinction in public 
or professional life; but, considering 
his life work ‘“‘by and large,” it can 
safely be said that few, if any, have 
accomplished more that has made 
for the material progress of the people 
and the advantage of the world at 
large than the earnest, active, deter- 
mined man, who was born in com- 
parative poverty in an obscure town 
of the “north country,’”’ and departed 
this life at the nation’s capital 
seventy-three years later. 

Mr. Hutchins was married on 
October 7, 1858 to Teresa E. Martin, 
of Osage, lowa, by whom he had 
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three children—Walter Stilson, born 
at Des Moines, Iowa, August 10, 
1860; Lee, born in Dubuque, October 
2, 1862, and Clara, also born in 
Dubuque, February 13, 1866. The 
latter married Robert F. Rogers of 
New York and died July 13, 1892 
leaving a daughter, Mildred, a grad- 
uate of Radcliffe College, class of 1912. 

Mrs. Teresa E. Hutchins secured 
a divorce in 1882, and has since lived 
in her home in the town of Hopkinton, 
N. H. Mr. Hutchins subsequently 
married twice. 

Walter Stilson Hutchins, the elder 
son, the personal confidant, and close 
business associate of his father for 
over thirty years, a resident of Wash- 
ington, is the leading executor of 
his will. 





THE CHANGED PRAYER 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


A woman, lonely, longing for a friend, 

Loved one who seemed the loveliest of earth; 
Loved her intensely, wholly, lavishing 

The rich affection,—pent up, unexpressed 
Thro’ many years—upon this chosen one, 
And every day she prayed with heart on lips: 
“Almighty Father, keep my one friend true 
To me who dost on her dear self rely 

For help and comfort, yes and courage too, 
Thro’ life that without her would cheerless be. 
Oh do not, do not let her ever fail! 

Or else sweet life would lose its hold on earth; 
The last strong cord that binds me here would snap; 
Thy mercy, too, a dear delusion seem. 

O, spare me God, I plead, so sore a rack! 

And keep her faithful to our friendship’s vow 
And Thy Great Name forever, evermore, 

I’ll love and laud and praise and magnify.” 


The years went by till, like a crushing weight, 

The knowledge came and could not be denied 

That this supremely honored, precious one, 

This gem of treasured love without a peer, 

Had proved unto her friend unkind, untrue. 

And when the cherished idol crumbling fell 

The woman had no help, no refuge left. 

And then despair o’erwhelmed—deep, blank despair. 
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O’er reason’s power a thick, dark veil was drawn. 
But God the Merciful left her not long 

Alone in suffering, and soon her prayer became: 
“Dear Lord. and Master! falls the idol now 

I raised in sin between Thyself and me. 
Repenting, grieving, I return to Thee. 

Wilt Thou not in great love forgive, receive, 
And by Thine own sustaining power divine 
Keep me, leaning on Thee, unto the end? 

But O, my Father! in Thy gracious love 

Look also on my dear but erring friend 

And bring her back unto her better self, 

For she is noble, altho’ now she falls.”’ 


While she prayed thus the months and years rolled by; 
Yet still, unmindful of the soul’s protest, 

The friend drew farther from the paths of peace, 
Until the woman by her anguish torn 

Cried: ‘‘Pitying Saviour, Thou canst do all things! 
In Thee, in Thee alone, are rest and hope! 

I pray not now for my unworthy self. 

I even ask that Thou wilt cast me out 

To utter darkness, everlasting, vast, 

If thus her precious soul may rescued be. 

O, by remembrance of Thy life on earth 

When for the woes of men Thy tears did fall; 

By memory of Thy wrestlings fierce and long 

When in Gethsemane Thou strove alone; 

By all the agony Thy tender heart 

Hast ever known and felt for such as she 

To my sad, tempted friend, O come, come Lord! 
And to Thyself, O make her grandly true! 

Not true to me nor to her failing self 

But true and faithful, Holy Christ, to Thee!”’ 

And the unselfish prayer by love inspired 

Was heard and answered by the God of prayer. 
Pure, whole and spotless then became the friend 
Whose wanderings, forgiven, were blotted out. 

And strong in strength that comes alone from God— 
True by the power that flows from Fount of Truth— 
She could no more to her own self be false 

Nor false again to any other one. 


New Hampton, N. H. 





LOST RIVER 


By Justus Conrad 


Lost River is a name applied to a 
series of caverns of comparatively 
recent discovery in the northwestern 
part of the town of Woodstock in the 
beautiful and picturesque Kinsman 
Notch. For more than half a century 
the Kinsman Notch gorge has been 
recognized as a deep ravine into 
which at some remote age hundreds 
of gigantic boulders of a fine quality 
of granite had through some interior 
disturbance of the earth been promis- 


families, and his brother, Capt. Lyman 
Jackman, now of Concord, N. H., to 
whom belongs the honor of calling 
the world’s attention to what they 
applied the name ‘‘The Lost River,” 
surely the most appropriate name that 
could be given it. 

A careful examination of this hid- 
den wonder of nature’s mysterious 
and pre-historic convulsion reveals 
wonders second to none in our state 
of its nature, and to no other natural 





About to Enter Lost River Gorge 


cuously hurled into a deep gulch, the 
result being that the little stream 
known as the West Branch of the 
Pemigewasset was buried for a quar- 
ter of a mile near its source. 

While it was known that this gorge 
was more than an ordinary freak of 
nature, the importance of this great 
upheaval as a natural wonder was not 
appreciated by the nature-loving pub- 
lic until within recent years, when it 
was carefully explored by Royal C. 
Jackman of one of Woodstock’s oldest 


wonder unless it is the “‘Old Man of 
the Mountain.” It is located six 
miles northwest of North Woodstock 
village, and twenty miles southeast 
from Woodsville, and can be reached 
by automobile to within three miles 
on either side, and then by a more 
or less rough carriage road. This 
carriage road connects the northern 
end of the Pemigewasset Valley at 
North Woodstock with the Ammonoo- 
suc Valley at Wildwood, the construc- 
tion of which was begun a few years 
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ago, through the joint efforts of the 
town of Woodstock and the State, but 
afterward abandoned on account of 
the State refusing further aid. 

No pen picture, artist’s brush or 
photographer’s camera can do jus- 
tice to Lost River. No written arti- 


cle or anything on canvas or paste- 
board can, or ever will, show up the 
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darkness, the gorge must be visited, 
explored and carefully studied. From 
the standpoint of geological, minera- 
logical and historical science The Lost 
River gorge affords more food for 
study than anything of like nature 
in New Hampshire at least, and possi- 
bly in New England. 

* It is not the purpose of the writer to 


Royal C. Jackman 


natural beauties or wonders that lie 
hidden beneath the shadows of Kins- 
man Notch, except in a very vague 
manner. In order to appreciate in a 
full sense the caverns, waterfalls, huge 
blocks of granite, the numerous and 
enormous pot holes probably formed 
during the glacier period thousands 
of years ago, and the deep recesses 
through which the stream flows in 


attempt a pen picture of Lost River 
for, as before stated, no such picture 
can do the subject matter justice, but 
I will, however, briefly call attention 
to the different points of interest, 
trusting that those readers who have 
not already visited the gorge will 
endeavor to do so in the near future. 

Among the thousand, and possibly 
more, that have explored Lost River 





Lost River 


I have yet to learn of one that did 
not feel highly repaid for the journey. 
The gorge is entered at the northern 
end where the stream plunges beneath 
huge boulders and is lost from view 
and is not seen again except in cav- 
erns until it appears on the exterior 
at ‘‘Elysian Land.” Passing over a 


series of bridges and ladders the visi- 
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people can gather and by use of a 
torch view the little river as it glides 
along beneath large boulders on the 
northern side. At certain times of 
day the light that comes in through 
the crevices ‘enables one to see his 
shadow in the water, hence the name. 
From this point we ascend a ladder 
and come to the exterior where with 


Capt. Lyman Jackman 


tor descends to “‘The Hall of Ships,”’ 
thirty feet below point of entrance. 
This is a deep, narrow gorge resem- 


bling somewhat “The Flume’ of - 


Franconia Notch, and gets its name 
from a large boulder that resembles 
the stern of a ship leaving port. The 
next is a ‘presto change”’ act through 
a small tunnel into ‘‘Shadow Cave.” 
This is a large room in which fifty 


a shudder we view ‘“‘The Guillotine”’ 
and pass swiftly on down, down over 
another series of ladders into “‘The 
Judgment Hall of Pluto,” which is 
fifty feet lower than the point of 
entrance to the gorge. This is a room 
in which the river again appears in the 
shape of a large pool. The architec- 
ture of this room is simply grand, 
boulders of every conceivable size and 
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shape hanging from overhead. But 
hark! What is that we hear? We lis- 
ten, look, a torch is lighted, we rush 
forward. There at the northern end 
of the hall, back behind a gigantic 
boulder, the ‘‘ Falls of Proserpine”’ are 
tumbling for twenty feet, while we 
are showered with a cooling mist. 
We retreat up, up the ladders and on 
through the ‘‘Cave of the Shades” 
and thence into “The Dungeon” and 
rest in ‘“‘The Hall of Lethe” (forget- 
fulness). Here the shadows thrown 
upon the water of the dungeon by the 
sunlight streaming down through the 
deep crevices produce a most beautiful 
picture. 

Again we retreat up a long ladder 
and emerge into ‘‘Elysian Land” on 
the exterior, where the river glides 
gracefully along among the moss- 
covered rocks soon to be lost, how- 
ever, in the ‘“‘The Center of the Earth 
Cave.’’ Again we pass over a series 
of well-kept walks and bridges through 
“Elysian Land” and hide ourselves 
in the “King’s Chamber,” from 
whence we can view by the use of a 
torch the deep pool in the ‘‘ Center of 
the Earth Cave.”’ Thisis a large cave 
in which a small boat could float. 

We pass next to the “‘Giant’s Pot 
Hole” which from a geological point of 
view is one of the chief wonders of the 
gorge. Here we rest and wonder, and 
then pass on through “The Narrows” 
and into the “‘ Cave of Silence.’’ While 
not so picturesque as the others, this 
cave is in some respects the most im- 
pressive of any in the series, on ac- 
count of the deep stillness. Not a 
sound of the river can be heard except 
the distant murmur of the falls as the 
water escapes from its long imprison- 
ment farther down the gorge. It is at 
this point that the river is so much 
lost that no one as yet has been able 
to absolutely determine its exact 
course. 

We now enter the “Cave of Lost 
Souls” and, while the name might 
make us shudder, we continue on and 
find that this is a continuous series of 
rooms accessible to any that do not 
mind a hard stunt. All things con- 
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sidered, this is the most wonderful 
cave in the gorge. Retreating from 
this cave with our souls still with us, 
we climb to the ‘“‘ Upper Bridge”’ that 
spans the gorge twenty feet above the 
bottom. From this point we look 
into ‘‘The Gulf”’ forty feet below into 
which the waters of ‘‘ Paradise Falls”’ 
tumble perpendicularly for twenty 
feet. We pass to the “‘ Lower Bridge” 
that spans the gulf, from whence we 
view the “Long Lost River” as it’ 
emerges from the “‘Cave of Silence” 
and the other caves beyond. This 
view, looking up the gorge, is pro- 
nounced by many to be the most 
picturesque of any. We now ascend 
from the gorge through a winding 
path to “Point Lookoff.” It is here 
that a magnificent view of Kinsman 
Notch and the distant Waterville 
Range can be had. No notch in the 
White Mountains affords such a grand 
distant view as does Kinsman Notch 
at Point Lookoff. 

Thus the writer has made a feeble 
effort to pen a brief picture of Lost 
River, and now rests with the hope 
in view that the effort will encourage 
the GRANITE MONTHLY reader to pay 
this wonderful gorge a visit and sub- 
stantiate the assertion made at the 
outset of this article that no pen or 
brush can do justice to the subject 
matter. 

The future development of Lost 
River seems to be an assured fact in 
view of the great interest now being 
taken by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests which 
has acquired through the legacy of a 
Dover, New Hampshire, lady, Mrs. 
Caroline Martin, a tract of 148 acres 
of land surrounding the gorge which 
includes about 1,000,000 feet of prim- 
eval timber on the northern slope of 
the Notch. The Society has just 
expended over $700 in clearing up the 
debris, constructing walks, bridges, 
paths and ladders; also in repairs on 
the road, which work was supple- 
mented by aid given by the town of 
Woodstock. 

July 17 last the Society visited the 
gorge in large force. Many people 





Lost River 


Governor Bass and Party at ‘‘Paradise Falls,’’ Lost River, July 17, 1912 


Governor on bridge at right, Ex-Governor Quinby at left 
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of national repute were present includ- 
ing Mrs. Grover Cleveland and daugh- 
ter Ruth who motored over from Tam- 
worth, their summer home. Among 
other people of note were Gov. Bass, 
Ex-Gov. Quinby and Ex-Gov. Frank 
Rollins and his brother, E. W. Rol- 
lins, Elwin L. Page, Allen Hollis, 
Capt. Lyman Jackman and State 
Forester E. C. Hirst of Concord. 

The Society held a very enthu- 
siastic meeting in the parlor of the 
Deer Park Hotel in the evening, Gov. 
Rollins presiding. The address of 
welcome was made by Gov. Bass who 
was followed by other speakers who 


spoke glowingly of Lost River, among - 


them being Ex-Gov. Quinby, Mr. W. 
R. Brown of the State Forestry Com- 
mission, Elmer E. Woodbury of Wood- 
stock, Montgomery Rollins and Prof. 
Findley of Columbia College. The 
work of the Society on the Lost 
River Reservation and arrangements 
for the Deer Park meeting were under 
the direction of Mr. Philip W. Ayres, 
Forester for the Society, who were un- 
bounded interest in the development 
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of Lost River. In this work he has 
been aided in no small measure by 
the town of Woodstock. 

The one important link now need- 
ing welding in order to make the chain 
of development complete is for the 
state to aid in completing the road 
begun a few years ago. When this is 
done the beautiful but neglected 
Kinsman Notch will come into what 
has rightfully belonged to it for 
years. 

As testimony proving the great in- 
terest now being taken in Lost River, 
Mr. E. W. Rollins, a brother of Ex- 
Gov. Rollins, has contributed a sum 
not to exceed $1,000 for the purpose 
of erecting a cabin for a shelter at 
Point Lookoff, at the head of Lost 
River Gorge. 

When Lost River, the second in 
rank among the “Seven Wonders” 
of the White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire is properly developed, one long 
stride will have been made in the con- 
servation of these natural beauties 
so richly bestowed upon our state by 
the God of Nature. 





THE DOOMED FLY 


By Georgiana Rogers 


Yes, we know you're “but a little fly,”’ 
But, just the same, you’re doomed to die. 
We used to think you were quite harmless 
Until the Scientist did inform us 

That you’re a ‘‘vile and vulgar creature”’ 
And haven’t “one redeeming feature;”’ 
That you're filled with bad diseases 
And you fling them to the breezes. 

It’s no use! We can’t help fretting 

While you’re living and begetting, 

So, little fly, you’re doomed to die, 


That’s all. 


And for you there’s no “recall—”’ 


That’s all. 














MEMORIES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


GREECE 


By F. B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass. 


In the years 1890 and 1893 I visited 
Greece,—in the first year spending 
some five weeks there, and in 1893 
nearly five months (Dec. 13, 1892 
May 3, 1893) there and in the regions 
eastward. In both tours I saw much 
of Greece and the Greeks,—of the 





which I rambled along with my friend 
Manatt, the American Consul. at 
Athens, but for 20 years past, Greek 
Professor at Brown University. Of 
the more unmixed ancient Greek race 


I saw the immortal works of art, very - 


impressive even in their fragmentary 




















An Athenian Lady 


modern race (a very mixed one) 
among thousands of the inhabitants 
whom I met, at Athens, Corinth, 
Patras, Argos, Nauplia, Tripolis, 
Sparta, Olympia, Volo, Constanti- 
nople, Larissa, Pelion and Ossa, Chae- 
ronea, Thebes, Tanagra, Chalcis, Del- 
phi, Lebadeia, Cithaeron, FEleusis, 
and Attica in general; over much of 





state; and the little changed scenery 
of their poesy and history,—their 
brilliant skies, clear atmosphere, wide 
and magically colored waters, pictur- 
esque mountains and indescribably 
splendid sunrises and sunsets. I had 
read from boyhood in the literature 
of Greece; beginning with Homer and 
Plutarch, and going through, in college 
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and afterward, with many of the his- 
torians, philosophers, orators, drama- 
tists and lyric and ethical poets. I 
was therefore not ill-prepared for a 
study of Greece on the spot; and had 
been prepossessed in favor of the 
modern Greeks by an early reading of 
Byron, and a long acquaintance with 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, the American of all 
others most familiar with Greece 
between 1824, when he first landed 
there, and 1867, when he organized 
aid for the Cretan revolutionists of 
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ancestors had been the first historic 
promoters. Their country was re- 
covered piecemeal and in tattered 
shreds, from the despots and monsters 
that had torn it limb from limb; even 
now the process of winning back the 
islands and some portions of the main 
lands is going on with a result for the 
present uncertain and _ tantalizing. 
Every now and then, in the flight of 
centuries a new claimant comes 
forward for some share in the spoil of 
these fair lands. It was Persia, then 














Stoa of the Athenians, West View, Delphi 


that year, and resided there again 
for the fifth and last time. The 
Greeks of the present day have suf- 
fered all the misfortunes, except anni- 
hilation, that a people can endure. 
After ages of subjugation and of de- 
grading slavery, they were recalled 
to a nationality restricted, misap- 
preciated, poverty-stricken, and from 
time to time insulted and imperiled. 
Over their despised heads were fought 
the conflicts, often petty and humiliat- 
ing, of that civilization of which their 


Egypt, Rome, France, Venice, Turkey, 


Russia, England and now united 
Italy, who has been capturing island 
after island in the Archipelago; with 
Austria in the background, waiting to 
see what she can pick up in the next 
division of the plunder. One begins, 
under this condition of things, to ap- 
preciate the sympathies of the small 
boy who, looking at a savage picture 
of Daniel in the Lion’s Den, burst out 
crying, ‘That poor little lion in the 
corner isn’t going to get one little bit.” 
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The upshot of this long agony is 
distinctly favorable to the kingdom of 
Greece. She gains a little more ter- 
ritory every twenty years, and her 
honorable poverty is lightened a lit- 
tle every ten years. Her agriculture 
and forestry are better than they 
were: her currency nearer par, her in- 
dustries improved in methods, though 
now suffering from too much emi- 
gration; and her statesmanship more 
forecasting and reasonable. Her pres- 
ent premier, Venezelos, a Cretan, is 
the superior of those who have 
preceded him since I left Greece in 
May, 1893, and he has the almost 
unanimous support of the people, as 
shown by the elections of two months 
ago. His difficulties are great, especi- 
ally the Cretan dilemma, in which the 
contingency of war with Turkey 
awaits the gratification of Crete’s 
dearest wish,—to be annexed to 
Greece. And war with Turkey at this 
time might involve one of those hide- 
ous ‘‘sacred wars”’ which the Moslems 
are forever threatening, and which 
might involve the civilized world in 
massacre and general carnage. 

Looking over, of late, a large mass 
of my correspondence with a deceased 
sister, to whom I had been sending 
letters for more than 60 years, I 
found a few records of my rambles 
in Greece amid the ancient memories 
and recent discoveries, which have so 
illustrated the prehistoric and legen- 
dary centuries of Levantine existence, 
I copy these fragments, which may be 
worth publishing: 


Tiryns and the Plain of Argos. 
(March, 1890). 
“Railway from Nauplia to Corinth, 
March 31, 1890. 
DEAR HELEN: 

I have visited Tiryns this morning 
before breakfast, as it lies on a low 
hill in front of a considerable moun- 
tain, about two miles north of Naup- 
lia, the port of the Plain of Argos, 
on the Argolic Gulf. I had come 
down by steamer from the Piraeus 
two days ago, and spent yesterday at 
Mycenae and Argos, going out early 


by rail to Phyctia, the station nearest 
to the citadel of Mycenae, where 
Dr. Schliemann thinks he has dis- 
covered the fossilized remains of no 
less a chieftain than Agamemnon, 
who led the Greeks at the ten years’ 
siege of Troy. The learned do not 
share his belief; but he has certainly 
found much in his excavations there 
that throw light on the period in 
which it has been customary to place 
that fabulous siege. I roused the 
phylax or guardian of the discoveries 
at Mycenae about 8 a.m., three hours 
before tourists began to arrive by 
carriages from Nauplia and Argos; 
and so had him all to myself for 
several hours, and saw the graves, 
the odd-looking cemetery in the cita- 
del, where Agamemnon was unburied, 
the Treasury of Atreus, the Lion- 
Gate, and finally Agamemnon himself 
in a rough wooden box under a simple 
shed in the modern hamlet of Charvati 
a third of a mile below the Citadel. 
I had already seen and studied the 
gold, silver, bronze and pottery im- 
plements, weapons, masks, ornaments 
etc., in the museum at Athens, where 


‘I had been for three weeks before 


starting on this excursion. 

Tiryns is not very large, nor was 
it a town, in our sense of the word,— 
but rather in the Irish sense,—that 
is, the residence of a chieftain, forti- 
fied for his defence, in which he lived 
with his wives and chief vassals, while 
his people dwelt around and below 
him, on the Plain of Argos, in mud- 
built houses, or other perishable 
homes. The fortress of Tiryns was 
built for permanence, and its walls 
remain untouched by fire, earthquake, 
and the other destroyers of human 
structures. Its history, except as 
revealed by these ruins, is almost 
blank; no inscriptions are found, and 
unless in some picture or symbolic 
alphabet, it is thought that its people 
could not write Greek. The walls 
are immense unhewn rocks, 26 feet 
thick and from 30 to 50 feet high 
with towers and a moat. The palace 
on this foundation had water brought 
into it from the neighboring moun- 
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tain, and there was a bath-room about 
twice as large as mine at Concord, of 
which the blue marble floor is still 
unbroken, with a spout at one corner 
to carry off the waste water. Of this 
palace nothing remains but the floors 
and thresholds; the upper walls have 
long since fallen and crumbled into 
rubbish, and the lower galleries have 
been used to lodge sheep, brigands, 
tramps and wolves for centuries. 

The whole castle covers about as 
much space as what the Atlantic 
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in Troy. We have called on Madame 
Schliemann at her home, which in- 
cludes a museum of antiquities. 

The town and Acropolis (Larissa) 
of Argos, the latter 950 feet high, are 
about five miles from Tiryns, due west 
across the Plain, which at Argos soon 
rises from a hillside slope, to higher 
mountains. East of Tiryns, watered 
by a stream, is perhaps two miles more 
of this plain, which is therefore at 
least seven miles wide in that place. 
Farther north, around Mycenae, it 














The Approach to Delphi from Itea 


has not washed away of our “ Boar’s 
Head”’ at Hampton Beach; and Naup- 
lia is just about as far away as Hamp- 
ton Village, and the old Toppan and 
Moulton houses from Boar’s Head. 
The Citadel of Mycenae is a much 
larger and higher “burg,” backed by 
a mountain; and it is believed that 
Troy was a burg much like Mycenae, 
but more solidly. built and rebuilt. 
Schliemann has excavated both, and 
is now absent from his great marble 
palace at Athens, extending his work 


is wider in spots,—perhaps ten miles— 
and its length north and south, from 
the seashore by Nauplia, is perhaps 
15 miles, much of it green with wheat 
and barley, and dotted with stone 
windmills, not unlike the Old Mill at 
Newport; which, in this breezy day 
are busy grinding last year’s grain. 
This grain-growing, horse-breeding 
plain is thus a respectable county 
in itself,—containing 120 square 
miles; and with mountain slopes and 
narrow valleys beyond and around, 
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aggregating possibly 100 miles more. 
It is probable that the prehistoric 
Pelasgian chief of Tiryns once ruled 
all this territory; as Agamemnon may 
have done a thousand years later; 
but we know nothing about that, nor 
much that can be reckoned historical 
about that king himself or his Cly- 
temnestra. 

I will report a conversation between 
me and the phylax yesterday forenoon, 
as he was showing me the alleged 
grave of that queen, outside the cita- 
del, in the bottom of which an 
anemone was blooming which he 
gathered for me. Our talk was 
mainly in French, for my modern 
Greek, though sufficient for reading 
books and the daily newspapers, of 
which Athens has many, did not 
answer for learned converse,—and 
my guide and philosopher, though his 
suit was a patched blue cotton drill- 
ing, such asin New Hampshire is worn 
for overalls, was & man of real scholar- 
ship. As he escorted me to the grave 
of the vengeful mother of Iphigenia, 
he pointed downward and = said 
‘Tombeau de Madame Agamemnon.’ 
I looked at him ‘significantly,’ as 
novelists say, and replied, ‘No, of 
Madame Aegisthus’. At once he 
fell back on Greek for repartee, and 
said, ‘Epeita, alld kak6oos’; ‘After- 
ward,—but she made a bad job of 
it.’ The remains of Agamemnon are 
a puzzle. It seems like a petrifica- 
tion, and perhaps is a fossil. A very 
thin semblance of the human figure 
and face, on the surface of a mass of 
stone,—the face, when found, covered 
with a thin gold mask, having rather 
majestic features,—but of which on 
the stone itself, the most striking 
feature is a conspicuous row of teeth, 
seemingly perfect as in life,—but 
probably, in truth, a petrification by 


*Professor Manatt sends me this footnote: 


fied Agamemnon. The full account found 
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the substitution of some mineral for 
the real teeth.* 


Nemea, Hexamilia and Dr. Howe 


Later, (11.30 a.m.,). We have ad- 
vanced some 20 miles from Nauplia, 
and are now among the mountains 
beyond the Plain of Argos, in which 
Hercules slew the Nemean lion, three 
miles east of our railway track. We 
have left the Plain five miles behind 
us, and are entering on a smaller and 
more uneven terrace, some 500 feet 
higher up; not so fertile, but. still 
cultivated, and, as we are not far 
from Arcadia, with many flocks and 
shepherds. This terrace or plain 
extends, winding about, for some eight 
miles, and to beyond St. Basil, the 
next station north. In coming to 
Nemea, we ascended a steep grade 
through a famous and deadly pass, 
where Colocotroni, Dr. Howe’s old 
enemy, met and slaughtered the 
Turks, with their horses and camels, 
in 1822, before Howe arrived in Greece 
It was near the Corinth end of this 
line that Howe, in the spring of 1829 
established his colony of Greek refu- 
gees at Hexamilia, where the Isthmus 
of Corinth is just six miles wide,— 
hence the name. I found at a lib- 
rary in Athens the printed correspond- 
ence between Howe and Capo d’Is- 
trias, regarding the land which the 
Greek government gave Howe for his 
colony, and concerning which he had 
so much vexation. It was through 
this region of mountain and plain 
that he used to journey by day and 
night procuring supplies from Nauplia 
and Argos for his poor colonists. 
In one of these journeys he exposed 
himself to malaria, and had a danger- 
ous fever; on recovering from which 
he left Greece, was quarantined in 
Malta, and proceeded through Italy 


“You should give a footnote on that petri- 
in Schliemann’s Mycenae reads thus (pp. 


296-298): ‘To my great joy, it held out (i. e., did not crumble to pieces) for two days, when 
a druggist from Argos, Spiridon Nicolaou by name, rendered it hard and solid by pouring 


on it alcohol in which he had dissolved gum-sandarac.’ 


He then tells of the difficulty of 


cutting it out, boxing, and transporting it to the village of Charvati, whence it was to be 
forwarded to the Athens Museum. Query: Is it in the Mycenae room there? I cannot re- 


call it. 


It was still at Charvati, April, 1893. F. B. 8.” 
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and Switzerland to Paris, where, the 
next year, he took part with Lafayette 
in the July Revolution, which made 
the Marquis for a few days the dic- 
tator of France. By the 8th of 
March, 61 years ago, Dr. Howe and 
his Scotch friend David Urquhart 
were at Hexamilia with 100 poor 
Greeks at work there, clearing up the 
ruins of war; and seven families had 
arrived, and were putting up their 
little cabins. By May 21, he had 
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return to Athens by Lebadea, Chae- 
ronea and Thebes. 


3. Itea, Delphi and Arachova 


Itea, 9.30 p.m. Here we are at 
the foot of Parnassus, on our way to 
Delphi, but compelled to pass the 
night in this noisy and filthy village, 
for want of horses to go on up through 
the Sacred Grove of olives to the vil- 
lage above, by moonlight, which is 
lovely tonight. My sail with the 














Dr. Schliemann’s Palace at Athens 


nearly 300 persons there, and 15 
comfortable houses built, with much 
land planted, and everything but 
Howe’s own health doing well. The 
Colony was four miles from old 
Corinth, and near the port of Cen- 
chreae, but I have not yet been able 
to find and visit it. In Corinth I 
am to meet Profs. Orris of Princeton 
and Perrin of Yale, and go with them 
up the Gulf to Itea in a Greek steamer, 
for a visit to Delphi, on the side of 
Parnassus, tomorrow, and then a 


two American Greek professors from 
Corinth, (50 miles) was calm and 
beautiful,—but Itea is a dirty little 
fishing port, and we are obliged to 
sleep three in a room, and to hear 
the carousal of gamblers and topers 
half the night. In the morning early 
we start for Delphi in a carriage 
brought over from Salona, an ascent 
on a good road for ten or 12 miles. 
Delphi, Noon, April 1. The road up 
which we were driven hither is an 
excellent one, winding up around the 





Memories of Ancient and Modern Greece 


foot-hills and steeper slopes of Par- 
nassus, for 12 miles, three of which 
were old, and the other nine just 
built by the State. As we alighted 
at the Castalian Fountain, the peas- 
ant women were raking off the 
last pebble stones. We asked who 


built this fine highway, and were 
answered, ‘E kyvernesis, (the Gov- 
ernment)’; then, lest we should mis- 
take the king for the administration, 
it was hastily added, ‘Tricoupes’; for 
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varying view as we ascended. Here 
we are 2,000 feet above the Gulf of 
Corinth, and above us the shining 
crags of Parnassus rise in view 1,000 
feet more, while the summit, invisible 
here, is 8,000 feet above sea-level, 
and still has patches of snow. Below 
us on the opposite side from where 
the Castalian waters come down a 
cleft in the rocks, a valley sinks sheer 
down 1,000 feet, green with wheat 
and olive trees, and on the slopes of 














Column of the Naxians, Delphi 
F. B. Sanborn and Prof. Orris in the Middle Ground 


that real statesman and his active 
and political sister Sophia, were then 
governing, and we had seen them at 
their house and in the Parliament in 
Athens. I had indeed gathered some 
early anemones and presented them 
with a sonnet, to Miss Sophia. Had 
we walked up from Itea our foot 
way would have been steeper, but 
shorter, hardly more than seven miles. 
We paid for our drive of not quite 
three hours, 96 cents each, or $2.88 
for the party, and greatly enjoyed the 


the mountain on that side, towards 
the village of Arachova, shining ledges 
and boulders of many colors lie bask- 
ing in the April sun, like huge animals. 

The modern village of Kastri, 
perched above the old temples and 
theater, is wretchedly small, with 
some 300 villagers, among whom are 
several pretty children, and at least 
one beautiful girl, whom we found 
spinning on her grandmother’s long 
distaff, near the Fountain Delphyssa, 
where a dozen women were washing 
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on a Tuesday. Jouletta,—Juliet,— 
such was her pleasing name,—being 
asked if she would part with her 
ancient distaff, said she had a better 
one in her home; and tripped away 
to her cabin to fetch it. When 
brought, it proved to be a new, short, 
lemon-wood thing, painted,—not like 
her old one, carved and heart-shaped 
at the upper end; evidently a wedding 
distaff, made from a fir tree cut on 
Parnassus; and this she agreed to sell 
for three drachmas, which then, in 
paper money, were worth 50 cents. 
So I bought it and we went off to dine 
with the phylax in his wooden mu- 
seum, of two stories, in which he 
lived, cooked meals and had beds 
for tourists. We made a good dinner 
of chicken, but decided to pass on to 
Arachova for the night, where was 
said to be a good inn,—which we did 
‘not find, but a very indifferent one, 
where however we passed the night 
with some comfort, though but little 
food. 

Returning to the Delphic ruins 
after dinner, we were beset by spin- 
ning women who wished to sell their 
distaffs. As I had paid three 
drachmas, at first they were offered 
for that, then for two, and at last 
for one; but there was none but my 
. treasure which was worth buying. 
I carried it like a sword, and it often 
passed for one. We explored the 
terraced town for such ruins as were 
then above ground, and even in a 
cellar we found some of the seats of 
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the small theater, which Prof. Perrin 
photographed, along with two of the 
fountains, two views of the Stoa of the 
Athenians, one of the Naxian Column, 
and a general view of the city, as we 
approached by the new road from 
Itea. Delphi is a succession of ter- 
races, like the seats of a Greek theatre, 
and lies in the open sunlight in one 
of the most picturesque, wild spots 
in the world, and for 1,000 years 
was the sanctuary of a race’s bright- 
est religion and most oracular shrine. 
We leave it with regret, to return to 
Eleusis and Athens through Beotia, 
down the eastern side of Parnassus, 
and finally through a pass of Mt. 
Cithaeron and the Thriasian Plain.” 
When I returned to Greece in De- 
cember, 1892, the French had begun 
their excavations and discoveries at 
Delphi; the old village of Kastri 
had been removed. I expected to 
revisit it; and also to explore the oppo- 
site side of Parnassus, where, in a 
cavern high up on the mountain, near 
Velitsa, the Greek chieftain of the 
Revolution, Trelawny’s intimate 
friend Odysseus, made his fortress, 
which Trelawny stocked with arms 
and ammunition, and where he was 
in 1825 nearly assassinated by Fenton 
and Whitcombe, British desperadoes 
in the pay of the enemies of Odysseus, 
who was himself murdered in his 
prison on the Acropolis of Athens. 
I afterwards searched out his grave in 
Athens. But I was prevented by acci- 
dent from visiting Parnassus again. 





THE “OLD HOME” CALL 


By Earl Anderson 


Come back! 


Come back to the hills of home; 


Come back to the fields of green; 
Come back to the dancing brooklet’s side 
And the fair lake’s rippling sheen! 
Come back to the “Old New Hampshire Home,” 
‘Where warm hearts fondly wait; 
Come back for a breath of the olden cheer 
And strength for any fate! 





































A LEGEND OF OLD DURHAM 
By Theedora Chase 


Long years ago, in Durham, 
Hard by the Little Bay, 
And facing Old Piscataqua, 
A peaceful valley lay. 
And there a fort was standing 

For use in Indian raid, 
Where all could flee for safety, 
And battle unafraid. 






One night when all was darkness, 
And stars shone bright and clear, 
The people of the hamlet 
Awoke in deadly fear. 
The women shrieked in terror 
As they heard the frightful yell 
Of painted warriors, savage, 
While brave men ’round them fell. 






And one man heard the tumult 
At the fort beside, the stream, 
He heard the Indian war cry 
And children’s frightened scream! 
Thought he, ““To my poor neighbors 
No succor can I give 
But I may save the garrison 
For those who yet shall live.”’ 


So he gathered wife and children 
And his mother to his side, 
“Now get you to the boat,” he said, 
“But I will here abide. 

Dear Bridget, flee to Newington, 
Across the river row 

While I here hold the garrison 

’Gainst this inhuman foe.”’ 


Quoth Bridget then, with flashing eyes, 
‘‘T’ll never leave your side! 
Till all the enemy have fled, ; 
With you I will abide! t 
I too can fire a musket, oa 
I am no coward, sir! H 
Think you I’ll flee my life to save? 
No, not one step I'll stir!” 


“The children tender,” pleaded he, 
‘““No mercy has the foe, 
Most cruel tortures, if I fall, 
These babes must undergo. 
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And the mother on whose bosom 
My infant head was laid 

I fear not my own tortures, 
But for these I am afraid! 


“‘Now Bridget show your courage 
By doing as I say, 

You'll do me better service 
By this, than if you stay; 

So kiss me, dear brave helpmate 
And row the boat across 

While I deceive the Red men 
Lest they should know our loss.”’ 


With tears and lamentations 
The valiant wife obeyed 
While Thomas in the fortress 

The savage foemen stayed. 


From place to place, he sped along 
And firing as he ran, 

By constant change of coat and hat, 
He seemed another man. 

So many voices did he feign 
So many aspects sfiow, 

“The garrison is fully manned!” 
Cried out the baffled foe. 


Quite breathlessly they ran away 
Not once they looked behind 

And Thomas Bickford held the fort 
Alone, by force of mind. 


Beside the tranquil stream they lie, 
The white men and the red, 

Their ashes mingle in the dust, 
Their loves and hatreds dead. 


But valiant deeds can never die, 
And while the river flows, 

While sunlight floods the distant hills, 
And light breeze o’er them blows, 

The little child at mother’s knee 
Shall hear in simple phrase 

How Thomas Bickford saved the fort 
In early Indian days. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HOUSE 


By George Wilson Jennings 


It was during a journey northward 
some years ago that an opportunity 
was afforded me of visiting for the 
first time an old Colonial house of 
which I had often heard in my child- 
hood and had longed in vain to 
realize. It was then called, as I 
remember, the Ebenezer Smith Home- 
stead. It stands on the main street 
of Durham, Hampshire, and is of 
simple architecture, with no adorn- 





gladly availed myself of this privilege 
of surveying the spacious gardens, 
which still preserved their Eighteenth 
century primness, and the broad ter- 
races that swept down from the high 
road which formed the boundary of 
the estate. 

The interior of this ancient dwelling 
is not less notable for its simplicity 
of arrangement and detail. In the 
entrance hall a fine stairway winds 


Ebenezer Smith Homestead, Durham 


ment save its entrance, a_ portico 
which has been pronounced by emi- 
nent Boston architects to be one of 
the most beautiful and perfect of its 
type in all New England. 

As the ponderous front door swung 
open in answer to my knock I found 
myself in the presence of a venerable 
lady who smilingly recognized the 
credentials I had brought and ex- 
tended to me not only the most cor- 
dial of greetings, but also the freedom 
of the house and grounds, and I 


round a massive chimney to the 


upper chambers. Under one of the 
landings I noticed two leathern fire 
buckets lettered in green with the 
name, “E. Smith, 1775.” 

To the left is the parlor, a low- 
studded room, the walls paneled on 
one side to the ceiling. On the other 
hand hangs the portrait of Ebenezer 
Smith by Copley.. The furniture 
is of rich old mahogany, odorous 
with age and .mostly of haircloth 
covering; the effect being severe, 
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almost chilling, with the suggestion of 
Puritan influence, relieved by evi- 
dences of worldly taste. Between 
the two front windows hangs 
a rare and beautiful mirror and 
a Chippendale card table, exquisitely 
inlaid. 

An ante-room, containing another 
staircase of the early New England 
style, divides the parlor from the 
living-room, a large square apartment 
which faces the east and is lighted by 
many windows which, for greater 
security, are provided with inside 
folding blinds. The wall paper is of 
the medalion pattern, representing 
figures on horseback, stage coaches at 
full speed and distant landscapes; the 
quaint design harmonizing with the 
cheerful aspect of the apartment. 

In the corner stands an old clock, 
a wedding present to Ebenezer Smith 
from his father, and which a_ tablet 
informs us, was made by “C. Howse, 
London, England, 1774.” It is in a 
fine state of preservation and, after 
one hundred and twenty-five years, 
still keeps perfect time. 

As every one knows, the living- 
room in New England houses is the 
principal apartment in the house. 
Here the weddings of the family were 
celebrated, receptions were held, and 
here gathered intimate friends upon 
the occasion of important family 
events. At one time the walls were 
covered with shelves containing rare 
and valuable books, and comprising 
a collection not to be surpassed in 
point of selection by many of the 
choicest private libraries in New 
England. 

The old prints on the wall repre- 
sented “A View of Wilton in Wilt- 
shire, the Seat of the Rt. Hon. Earl 
of Pembroke, Published according to 
Act of Parliament March the Ist, 
1759,” and “View of the Canal and 
of the Gothic Tower in the Garden of 
His Grace, The Duke of Argyl at 
Whitten, printed for Robert Sayer in 
Fleet Street, John Boydell in Cheap- 
side, Henry Parker in Cornhill, Car- 
rington Bowles, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.” 
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Ascending the ancient stairway to 
the sleeping rooms, I was delighted 
not only to find them well lighted and 
of ample dimensions, but that the 
guestchamber was furnished with a 
highpost bedstead of English birch, 
mahogany highboy and the ancient 
hood chair, the scene before me 
being a veritable reflex of the Colo- 
nial period. All of the upper rooms 
were similarly furnished. 

By the courtesy of my hostess I 
was shown an old family record 
which informed me that Ebenezer 
Smith, (the grandfather of the present 
occupant was born in Loubberland, 
Oyster River, in New Hampshire, in 
1758. He attended the school of 
Master Moody at Byfield, Mass., 
until he was 17 years old; that he 
pursued the study of law in the office 
of Mr. Sullivan, afterwards General 
John Sullivan, until the breaking out 
of the war when he followed his 
patron to the field, becoming and 
remaining his aide-de-camp until peace 
was declared; that, returning to 
Durham, he resumed his studies, was 
admitted to the bar and subsequently 
became a prominent jurist and was 
offered a seat on the bench of the 
Superior Court which, however, he 
declined, preferring the quiet routine 
of his practice and the seclusion of 
his home to the cares and respon- 
sibilities of a judicial career. His: 
father was Deacon Ebenezer Smith,. 
who was born in England in 1712. 
His mother was Margaret Weeks 
of Stratham, New Hampshire. Tra- 
dition has it that the earliest ancestor 
of the family in Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, was George Smith of Wil- 
loughby, Lancashire, England. That 
the family had dwelt for some 200 
years at Old Haugh, in the County 
of Chester, being related to the Hat- 
tons of the same county, but who 
afterwards removed to the county of 
Lincolnshire. 

Among the heirlooms of the Smith- 
Hatton family, handed down through 
successive generations and until lately 
in the possession of a direct descend- 
ant, is the Hatton Coat of Arms, a 
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Coat of Mail, a silver tankard and a 
set of silver buttons, an old silver 
watch marked ‘‘Thomas Jones, Lon- 
don,’ and an old cutlass, which were 
brought from England at the time of 
the emigration of Ebenezer Smith Ist. 

In June, 1825, the windows of the 
old house looked upon an unusual 
pageant in the quiet streets of the 
old New England town, for the local 
military had been called upon to wel- 
come General Lafayette who, in a 
tour of the states, was passing through 
Durham, with an escort. .In the 
record of the event the full name of 
the soldier statesman was mentioned 
as the Marquis Maril-Paul Roch 
Xves-Guilbert Mottiers de Lafayette. 
The stars and stripes and the French 
tri-colors floated together, and an 
address was read by one of the 
Selectmen from the steps of the Town 
Hall, to which Lafayette responded 
with much feeling in the following 
address: 


Amidst the continued emotions of my 
happy journey to the United States I cannot 
but be particularly affected by the cireum- 
stances that recall to my mind dear and solemn 
recollections—such as on this day, my visit to 
the town of Durham, N. H. Here as you 
observe was the residence of the excellent 
patriot and soldier Scammell, my personal 
friend; here now slumber the remains of my 
illustrious friend and brother, Major General 
Sullivan. So, sir, among the kind references 
to past times, for which I am much obliged to 
you, I have marked the name of Brandywine 
—a battle where I fought under Sullivan’s 
immediate command. 

I am highly flattered and gratified, sir, 
by the affectionate welcome I received from 
the Selectmen and people of Durham and 
while I most cordially enjoy these so very 
friendly testimonies of their esteem and friend- 
ship, I beg them and you, sir, to accept my 
respectful acknowledgments and goodwishes. 
(Durham, New Hampshire, June 23, 1825.) 


LAFAYETTE. 


Paul Jones visited this house and 
town on his way to take command of 
the America, but upon his return to 
Portsmouth, N. H., the ship was 


. 
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turned over to the French govern- 
ment. Upon this visit he presented 
Mrs. Smith with a gold and blue 
enameled locket which is still in pos- 
session of the family. 

Gen. John Sullivan was here a fre- 
quent guest, and the close friendship 
continued between Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Sullivan until the latter’s death 
in 1795. 

Mr. Ezekiel Webster, a brother of 
Daniel Webster, was many times in 
Durham and a guest at the home of 
Mr. Smith. In Mr. Smith’s diary 
having the date of 1785 he writes, 
“My old friend, Ezekiel Webster, 
has been our guest for a fortnight. 
His visits are at ‘all times full of in- 
terest. He has related to us about 
his trip through northern New Hamp- 
shire and a visit to his birthplace at 
Salisbury, N. H.”’ 

Durham was ever patriotic, not 
only in the struggles with the forces 
of King Philip, of the Wampanoags, 
when led by a Frenchman, they en- 
tered the town and massacred many 
of the inhabitants before they were 
finally repulsed; in the Revolutionary 
War, as related above, in the case of 
General Sullivan and his aide-de-camp 
Ebenezer Smith; but also in the Civil 
War, when a number of her prominent 
citizens responded to the first call for 
volunteers. No less than fifty of 
Durham’s sons went into active serv- 
ice in the War of the Revolution, 
twenty of whom lost their lives. 
Among the officers of high rank were 
Adams, Sullivan and Scammell, all of 
whom were from Durham. In 1860 
Durham did not fail her country, but 
sent her men to help save the Union 
from dismemberment. Of Durham’s 
soldiers some returned to their homes 
maimed for life. Two noble and 
brave men should be especially men- 
tioned—Henry B. Mellen and David 
O. Davis. Others gave their lives, 
one of whom was George Pendergast 
of the 2nd N. H. Co. D, who was 
killed at Williamsburg, Va., and was 
the first soldier to be buried in 
Durham. 

As I turned to leave the old house 
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I could not forbear musing on the sad 
story of one of its former inmates, a 
daughter of the household over whose 
bright and untroubled life fell a 
shadow, almost at the threshold of 
womanhood. A happy engagement, 
the approach of her wedding, the 
sudden recall to the West of her 
lover, a rising young lawyer, on im- 
portant family business and of whom 
thereafter no tidings were ever re- 
ceived, it being supposed that he met 
his death at the hands of the Indians 
on his return journey. Renouncing 
the pleasures of the world and being 
seldom seen afterwards except in the 
seclusion of her home, this brilliant 
and accomplished lady passed the 
remainder of her life in doing kind- 
nesses to the unfortunate and dis- 
pensing all of her available means in 
ministering to the needs of others 
until her death. 

As I bade farewell to the old Colo- 
nial town I recalled to mind the words 
of one of its life-long residents, the 
Rev. Henry 8. Talbot, in a reminis- 
cence of Durham dated 1873 and 
hitherto unpublished, as follows: 

“Here have resided families of 
wealth and distinction whose repre- 
sentatives have been identified with 
the stirring events of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth centuries. Possessed 
of a wide experience of travel and 
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study, both at home and abroad— 
artists, writers and teachers, well-to- 
do farmers, under whose roof-trees 
were to be found the ideals of home 
comfort and refined hospitality. For 
generations a community of honor- 
able men and noble women, held to- 
gether by a bond of sympathy— 
clannish, if you will, yet requiring 
only occasion to break through the 
bars of conventionality. But alas— 
the social fabric which appeared to be 
permanent as the granite of our native 
hills, has vanished and the ancient 
landmarks are removed, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind. What seemed 
to be founded on a rock was built 
upon a stream—the stream of time, 
under the power of whose onward 
flow it has fallen apart, piecemeal, 
like a ship beaten by repellant waves. 
Houses which seemed to Jack not in 
stability have disappeared. Homes 
which seemed to be dwelling-places 
for all generations, have passed into 
the hands of strangers. You knock 
at the door and they who once wel- 
comed you are no longer there. As 
you turn sadly away you meet stran- 
gers only. Familiar faces are no- 
where to be seen and the old families 
are for the most part gone—their 
memories and examples alone remain, 
memories to cherish, examples to 
follow.” 





AN IDLE HOUR 
By Bela Chapin 


Upon the slope, the green hillside, 
I rest beneath my quercus tree; 

I view the prospect stretching wide, 
The vernal hills so fair to see. 


Serene southwest! 


Far, far away, 


What pleasant thoughts are mine today! 


What scenes are there among those hills, 
What rural habitations neat; 

What flowing streams, what laughing rills, 
What flowery meadows, green and sweet; 
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What maple groves, and groves of pine, 
And tillage fields and orchards fine! 


And so, beneath my quercus tree, 
‘I pass an idle hour away; 

In thought I wander far and free, 
Upon this gladsome summer day, 
While gentle breezes, soft and bland, 

Are wafted from that lovely land. 
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JESSE B. HYLAND, M.D. 


Dr. Jesse B. Hyland, a leading physician 
and surgeon of Cheshire County, died at his 
home in Keene, July 11, 1912. 

Dr. Hyland was a son of Reuben and Clar- 
issa (Andrews) Hyland, born in Arlington, 
Vt., June 18, 1862. His father was for many 
years roadmaster of the Cheshire railroad, 
and after its consolidation with the Fitchburg 
system continued in charge of the division ina 
similar capacity. Dr. Hyland spent most of 
his boyhood in Keene, where he attended the 
public schools, graduating from the high 
school in the class of 1880. He then took a 
special course at Harvard college, in chemistry, 
afterwards entering the Harvard medical 
school, from which he graduated in the class 
of 1884. He first located at Palmer, Mass., but 
soon after returned to Keene, where in a few 
years he had established a large and success- 
ful practice, which he held through life. He 
took an active interest in politics and in city 
affairs, being identified for a long time with 
the Republican party. He was twice elected 
a member of the board of education of Union 
school district and was chosen a member of 
common council in 1904 and of the board of 
aldermen in 1905. He was a past master of 
the Lodge of the Temple and a member of all 
the Masonic bodies in Keene and of the New 
Hampshire consistory of Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons, in which he had received the 32d degree. 
He was also a member of the Cheshire county, 
the New Hampshire and the American med- 
ical associations. 

From its inception nearly twenty years 
ago Dr. Hyland was deeply interested in the 
Elliot City Hospital and served with much 
ability on its staff and also as instructor in the 
training school for nurses which is a part of 
the institution. 

While practicing in Palmer, Mass., Dr. 
Hyland was married to Anna Alberta Whit- 


comb, daughter of Albert S. Whitcomb of 
Keene, who survives him, together with one 
son, Carl A. of Medford, Mass., and two 
daughters, Winona and Christine, the former 
a student at Simmons college. 


HON. JOHN B. MORRILL 


Hon. John B. Morrill, of Gilford, Judge of 
Probate for the County of Belknap, died at 
his home, July 4, 1911. 

Mr. Morrill was a son of the late Hon. John 
J. and Nancy Sanborn Morrill, born in Gil- 
ford, November 11, 1854, and was educated 
at the Gilford High School and Dartmouth 
College, graduating from the latter in 1879. 
He resided at the old home, and had served 
his town as representative in 1895 and 1899 
as well as in the Constitutional Convention of 
1889. He was serving his sixth term as 
Commissioner of Belknap County, and was a 
member of the special tax commission of 
1908. He was appointed Judge of Probate in 
May, 1899. He was active in Masonry and 
in Republican politics. 

His wife, formerly Miss Mary S. Rowe, of 
Gilford, died five years ago. 


CHARLES H. DICKINSON 


Charles H. Dickinson, a prominent citizen 
of Bristol, died at his home in that town, 
June 22, 1912. 

He was born in the town of Hill, April 7, 
1844, and there resided till 1871, when he 
removed to Bristol and engaged in trade as 
a dealer in boots and shoes and gents’ fur- 
nishing goods, in which business he was 
successful, but of late had given attention to 
lumbering and real estate. He was promi- 
nent in Masonry, had been town treasurer 
eighteen years and represented the town in 
the Legislature of 1895. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


‘“*THe Wuite Hints IN Portry—An Anthol- 
ogy. Edited by Eugene R. Musgrove, 
with an introduction by Samuel M. 
Crothers, and with illustrations from 
photographs. Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, 1912.”’ 


Such is the title pageinscription of one of the 
most beautiful volumes of choice poetry that 
ever came from the press. As its title in- 
dicates, it is a compilation of the best things 
ever said in verse of our grand mountains 
of the north, their sentinel foothills, the 
sparkling rivers, born in their embrace, and 
the silvery lakes in whose waters their beau- 
ties are mirrored. Their compiler is a son of 
New Hampshire, himself richly endowed with 
the poetic instinct, and the various authors of 
the one hundred and thirty-seven different 
selections presented either lived within the 
State or were familiar with its unsurpassed 
natural attractions. If there be some re- 
gretable omissions, like the splendid tribute 
of William Cant Sturoc, ‘‘the bard of Suna- 
pee,’ to the charming lake whose glassy 
waters his home overlooked—“‘Sweet Gran- 
ite ‘Katrine’ of this Mountain Land’’—the 
wonder is that so much of real merit and so 
little dross have been included in this elegant 
little volume of 395 16mo. pages, daintily 
set in flexible seal cover, and richly worth the 
price of $1.75 to any one who loves the beau- 
ties of “Our Mountain Land,” especially 
when set forth in terms of genuine poetry. 


“Old Home Week” in New Hampshire 
opens Saturday, August 17, continuing till 
Friday night of the week following. During 
this time there will be “Old Home Day” 
gatherings, with appropriate exercises in many 
of the towns throughout the state, and in 
a large proportion of these the church serv- 
ices on Sunday will be in recognition of this 
great reunion festival season. At Rollins 
Park, in Concord, there will be a special union 
service at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade and the local 
Y. M. C. Associations, at which the speakers 
will be the Rev. Dr. A. H. Morrill of Franklin, 
the Prohibition candidate for Governor, and 
Rev. A. H. Wheelock, of Marlboro, Mass., 
chaplain of the Massachusetts State Grange. 


The second general primary in this state, 
for the nomination of party candidates for 
Governor, Representatives in Congress, Coun- 
cilors, Senators, Representatives in the Gen- 
eral Court, County Officers, Moderators and 
‘Supervisors of Check Lists, will be held on the 
4irst Tuesday in September. For the guber- 
matorial nomination only one candidate in each 
party has filed—Franklin Worcester, of Hol- 
tis, Republican, and Samuel D. Felker, of 


Rochester, Democrat. The same is true as to 
the Congressional nomination in each dis- 
trict, Cyrus A. Sulloway, Republican, and 
Eugene E. Reed, Democrat, in the First 
District, and Frank D. Currier, Republican, 
and Raymond B. Stevens, Democrat; in the 
Second, being the only recorded aspirants, 
and as a matter of course, being practically 
sure of nomination. The situation is to be 
enlivened, and rendered decidedly interesting 
if not exciting, as the public is authoratively 
informed, by the nomination by petition, 
after the primary, of candidates for Governor 
and Members of Congress by the “Roose- 
veltians,’’ or third party progressives, and 
such other candidates as may then be 
deemed advisable by the managers of that 
organization. It is evidently the purpose 
of these latter to throw the election of Gov- 
ernor into the legislature to be disposed of 
along with the Senatorship and State offices, 
and to hold, themselves, the balance of power 
in that body. 


“S. J. H.,” in a recent issue of the Boston 
Transcript, reproduces the lines of the old 
rhyme, familiar to the school boys of two and 
three generations past, running as follows: 


You’d scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage; 

And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Large straws from little fountains flow; 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow; 

And though I now am small and young, 
Of judgment weak and feeble tongue, 

Yet all great learned men like me 

Once learned to read their A. B. C. 

But why may not Columbia’s soil 

Rear men as great as Britain’s Isle— 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done, 
Or any land beneath the sun? 

Mayn’t New Hampshire boast as great 
As any other Federal State? 

Or where’s the town, go far and near, 
That does not find a rival here? 

Or where’s the boy, but three feet high 
Who’s made improvement more than I? 
These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind; 

Great, not like Cesar, stained with blood, 
But only great as I am good. 


What makes the lines of special New 
Hampshire interest is the fact that they were 
written in the State, to be recited by a seven 

ear old grammar school boy, the author 
clans David Everett, a native of Princeton, 
Mass., then teaching in the town of New 
Ipswich, where the boy in question was at- 
tending school. 








ELISHA RHODES BROWN 








